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College for Interracial Contacts 


The Dean of men of Beloit College, Professor 
George L. Collie, has announced that he is endeavoring 
to put into operation a plan for bringing students of 
different racial groups together from different parts of 
the world at the College in order that their association 
together and study of common subjects may enable 
them to gain such an understanding of the aspirations 
and culture each of the other that they may go forth 
to promote better racial attitudes in their respective 
countries. 


Dean Collie says he is especially hoping to make the 
plan feasible through his own personal efforts in “bring- 
ing individuals together and asking them to consider 
the viewpoint of the other.” The plan includes besides 
the ordinary college course, special seminars, particu- 
larly during the last two years of residence, which will 
deal with problems of relationships. The plan would 
also include collections of material illustrating the cul- 
ture of the principal racial stocks, these collections to 
be used as materials for study. There have formerly 
been foreign students at the college and occasionally a 
Negro has graduated from the institution. The plan 
contemplates building upon and enlarging this past ex- 
perience and such traditions of the college. 


Alien Land Laws and the Negro 


Since the adoption of the alien land laws of 
the State of California which has created so much dis- 
cussion because of its effect on land-holding and oc- 
cupancy of Japanese in that state there has come again 
to the surface the question of limitations on property 
tights of Negroes who are American citizens. Several 
years ago there was quite an agitation in North Caro- 
lina when the Legislature came within one vote of 
passing a segregation land law which would have re- 
stricted Negro land-holders from buying property in 
tural sections where the majority of the owners were 
white. Similar agitation accompanied the passage of 
segregation ordinances in Baltimore, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville and several other cities which were aimed to re- 
strict Negroes from buying residential property in 
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blocks where the majority of the residents were white. 
This agitation culminated in an adverse decision of the 
Supreme Court November 5, 1917, against residential 
segrega‘ion by city ordinance. White property owners 
in a number of localities have now written into agree- 
ments of sale and into deeds of transfer of property 
restrictions which would prevent Negroes and other 
non-Caucasians from: purchasing or occupying the 
properties. In 1918 in Los Angeles, Cal., a Negro 
bought a home which had ti restriction in the deed 
that the land conveyed “should wever be rented, sold 
or conveyed to any person not of the Caucasian race.” 
The case finally came to the Supreme Court of the state 
which decided that the restrictions against lease or sale 
to a Negro were void. Following this decision, pro- 
visions were placed in deeds which said that any person 
non-Caucasian could not “use or occupy” said property. 
In 1922 a piece of property with such a clause was sold 
to a white man who in turn allowed a Negro to use 
and occupy it. A suit was filed to forfeit the title be- 
cause of the violation of the restrictive clause. The 
case has gone now on an appeal to the California Su- 
preme Court and in the meantime a second case in- 
volving the same legal point has been brought for- 
ward. 

While these cases are pending before the Supreme 
Courts of California two cases have been brought in 
the courts of the District of Columbia involving the 
same issue. A colored woman who purchased some 
property has been enjoined from taking title to it or. 
the ground that the sale violated the white property 
owner agreement. Another case is against a colored 
man who had purchased and moved into a piece of 
property and an attempt is being made to oust him 
from it through court decision. There are also two 
other similar cases in the local courts of the District. 
As the cases in both California and the District of 
Columbia have been brought by able counsel on both 
sides and as the colored people involved in both cities 
and elsewhere are becoming aroused over the issues, it 
is very probable that either one side or the other will 
appeal from decisions of the lower courts until the 
matter is finally settled by the United States Supreme 
Court as was the Louisville Segregation Ordinance. 


Christianity and Race Problems 


A recent development in proiecting thought into the 
field of race relations has come with the Commission 
on Race Relations of the Conference on the Christian 
Way of Life (reported on under the caption “The 
Inquiry” in the last issue of INFORMATION SERVICE). 
This Commission proposes to promote discussion of 
the nature of relations between different racial and 
national groups in America and to discover methods 
for conserving goodwill, averting friction and securing 
better adjustment. Launched upon the theory that race 
relations are based upon mental attitudes, the Comnnis- 
sion proposes to examine conflicting attitudes and be- 
liefs and the facts upon which they are based as a 
means to the removal of wrong attitudes and their ac- 
companying injustices, suspicions and prejudices. The 
proposal is not to undertake the usual method of logic- 
ally worked out surveys made by experts but to create 
widespread discussion among groups and between in- 
dividuals, to the end that action will result from these 
discussions. 

The Commission proposes to make available for 
those participating in the discussion concrete material 
which will enable them to compare their experience 
and knowledge with the wider experience and know- 
ledge of others. It is hoped that through such studies 
and discussions there may be a discovery and exami- 
nation of specific measures in the light of the ideals 
and conduct of Jesus and of the history of the Chris- 
tian Church. In this way there may arise new re- 
sources for dealing with the problems involved, and 
those taking part in these studies may themselves 
actively choose concrete measures and seek to apply 
them. 

The Commission is now building up a study course 
of a unique type: A collection is being made of re- 
ports of people who have had contact and experience 
with the problems. They are asked to tell what hap- 
pened in specific situations. A collection of these 
“happenings” will be compiled as the material for the 
study course. These “happenings” will illustrate types 
of conflict and cooperation between Orientals and 
whites in America, Mexicans and whites, Jews and 
Gentiles, and especially between whites and Negroes as 
representing the two largest racial groups in America. 
The Commission asks that anyone who has had such 
experiences write out and send in exactly what hap- 
pened under his observation in any single incident or 
experience in the street, home, school, church or else- 
where; or he may narrate some extended episode in 
the solution of which he has felt some concern. The 
mention of names and places that might cause injury 
or embarrassment may be omitted so long as sufficient 
identification is given to make a genuine story. This 
new Commission on Race Relations is composed of 
some of the outstanding persons who have been active 
in the amicable adjustment of race relations in 
America during the past two or three decades. 


Freedom For Negro War Prisoners 


On August 23, 1917, at Houston, Texas, there occur- 
red a clash between Negro soldiers of the Twenty-fourth 
U. S. Infantry, sent to Houston to train for service 
in the World War, and white citizens. This was the 
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culmination of a number of smaller incidents. There 
had been hostility of local white police to the Negro 
soldiers and military police. The occasion which led 
to the uprising of the soldiers was the brutal beating 
of two of their number by two white policemen, when 
one of the colored men interested himself in the arrest 
of a respectable colored woman and when the other 
soldier, an officer, came up to inquire about the first 
who had been beaten with six-shooters. Incensed at 
this and stirred by rumors that a white mob was com- 
ing to their camp, about a hundred and fifty soldiers 
broke into the arsenal, secured guns and ammunition 
and started to go, apparently. to the police station in 
the city. 

Following a bloody clash which ensued in which 
seventeen white people were reported killed and a 
number injured, one hundred seventeen members of 
the Infantry were tried by court-marshal, of whom 
ninety-one were sentenced to periods of confinement. 
Thirteen were immediately sentenced to death and 
executed without appeal to the War Department or the 
President, either through their counsel or through 
official channels of the Army. When the execution of 
the thirteen men was made public the colored people 
of the United States and many white citizens were 
shocked and aroused. The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People secured about twelve 
thousand signatures to a petition and presented it to 
President Wilson calling his attention to the execu- 
tions, “punishment so drastic and so unusual,” ran the 
petition, “in the history of the Nation that the execu- 
tion of additional members of the Twenty-Fourth In- 
fantry would to the colored people of the country savor 
of vengeance rather than justice.” 

Sixteen other men were under sentence of death at 
the time. After consideration, President Wilson 
affirmed death sentence up» six of them, who were 
later executed, and commuted: the sentences of the 
other ten to life imprisonment. These with fifty-seven 
others, who were sentenced by court-martial, were 
lodged in the Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Among the total were thirty-eight life pris- 
oners and fifteen serving terms of twenty years each. 
On February, 28, 1921 the National Association had a 
delegation of colored men and women present to Presi- 
dent Harding a petition signed by fifty thousand, 
mainly colored citizens, asking that these men be re- 
leased. As a result five were released. Eight have 
died in prison, one was sent to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
for treatment, and one escaped. Fifteen of the ninety-one 
have been restored to duty and seven have been re- 
leased by remission or expiration of sentences. There 
remain now fifty-four of these men in the prison after 
six years. One of the latter, McDaniel, has his case 
up before the Board of Parole with expectation of 
parole in May. 

On September 1, 1923 the Association was having 
its annual convention at Kansas City and 558 delegates 
of the convention made a visit to these soldiers in 
Leavenworth prison. Warden Biddle of the Prison 
upon the occasion is reported to have praised these 
men and to have stated that they deserved release. 
Following that the National Association launched a 
second campaign for their release. A petition was 
circulated through cooperation of churches, fraterni- 
ties, Negro newspapers and other agencies and more 


than one hundred twenty thousand signatures were 
secured. Last February 7 a delegation of Negro 
citizens, representing about fifty cooperating organiza- 
tions and outstanding individuals, presented a petition 
to President Coolidge asking for discharge from 
prison of these men, on the following grounds: 

“The excellent previous record for discipline, service 
and soldierly conduct of the Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

“The provocation of local animosity against these 
men because of their race and color, which was mani- 
fested in insults, threats and acts of violence against 
these colored soldiers wearing the uniform of the 
United States Army and waiting to be sent to France 
to fight. 

“The heavy punishment meted out to members of 
the Twenty-fourth Infantry. . . 

“The exemplary conduct of the men as prisoners.” 
The petition further recited that: “following a long 
series of humilitating and harassing incidents, one 
soldier was brutally beaten and a well beloved non- 
commissioned officer of the regiment also brutally 
beaten and fired upon because they remonstrated at the 
mistreatment of a colored woman by local white police- 

Whatever acts may have been commit- 
ted by men of the regiment were not the result of 
any premeditated design.” 

The petition asked the President to exercise his 
executive clemency to pardon the men and restore them 
to citizenship. President Coolidge received the peti- 
tion sympathetically, stated he would refer the matter 
to the War Department, and if he was empowered to 
act in behalf of the men would do so. The War De- 
partment a few days later announced that officials 
would begin at once inquiry into the cases of all 
soldiers in Federal prisons. In April came the an- 
nouncement that one of the Negro soldiers would have 
his sentence commuted to nineteen years and three 
months and thus be eligible to parole this month. 
Newspaper reports recently stated that about twenty- 
five of these men would have their sentences com- 
muted from life imprisonment to thirty years and thus 
would be eligible to parole in three or four years, but 
this has not been confirmed by the War Department. 
During the agitation for their release there have been 
reports of considerable opposition to it from white 
citizens, especially in or about Houston, Texas. 


‘Nordic’ Superiority Challenged 


In the April issue of CurreNtT History, Johan J. 
Smertenko voices the views of those opposed to the 
idea of “Nordic” racial superiority. The writer was 
formerly connected with Grinnell College, Iowa, and 
later with Hunter College, New York. He holds that 
this is just another manifestation of marking “superior 
brand” upon distinctive traits and qualities, in this 
case based upon racial instead of national distinctions 
and using such terms as Semite, Mongol, Alpine, 
Mediterranean and Nordic. The doctrine is “that the 
white race is biologically superior to all others and that 
a certain division of the white race, called ‘Nordic,’ 
is the acme of its excellencies.” The author traces 
the development of this theory from Gobineau in his 
efforts to warn the French against intermarriage with 
the Germans. His book was translated in America to 
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be used as argument for slavery, which then existed. 
His view was later coupled by advocates of racial 
superiority with the doctrine of Weissmann, that the 
“germ plasm” reproduces itself unchanged and passes 
on from generation to generation unaffected by the 
life history of the individual. The combination of the 
views of Gobineau and Weissmann were popularized 
by Chamberlain, an Englishman, who classified racial 
virtues under “Teuton.” The writer holds that books 
such as those of Grant and Stoddard have popularized 
a similar doctrine of the Nordics in the United States. 
“At its best this amateur anthropology is a carefully 
reasoned plea in support of preconceived notions; the 
author never admits that his main thesis is not estab- 
lished and, in the present state of scolarship, is not 
capable of establishment, that his arguments rest on 
debatable assumptions and his determinations on most 
questionable evidence.” 

The writer then refers to recent publications and a 
number of authorities that have given scientific facts 
which do not support a Nordic doctrine or “the illusion 
of a perpetually superior race responsible for a superior 
culture.” 

He holds further that the “impudence of this theory 
becomes fully apparent when we consider the history 
of civilization.” Different nations or races are at 
various times in the vanguard of cultural develop- 
ment, such as China, Western Europe and the Jap- 
anese. “Cultural expansion, the shattering of old walls 
and the enlargement of life are always the results of a 
flash of genius in the powder magazine of economic 
and political conditions. If the leader is lacking or the 
time is unpropitious, the masses stagnate, whether they 
be white, black, red or yellow. . . . Without the inven- 
tions of India, China and Egypt, inventions which the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans passed on in an improved 
state, industry and agriculture, astronomy and mathe- 
matics, music and art might still be in a primitive con- 
dition.” 


Hawaiian Japanese and Immigration 


In view of the present agitation over Japanese in 


_ the United States and the pending Immigration Bill, 


some of the conclusions reached by Professor Rom- 
anzo Adams of the University of Hawaii in regard to 
the future number and voting strength and the eco- 
nomic and social character of the Hawaiian Japanese 
may be of interest. 

Japanese population in Hawaii has begun to diminish 
as compared with the total population. This con- 
clusion Professor Adams reaches after a careful study 
of the various population elements from 1872 to 1923. 
The Chinese, the first of the labor groups to be 
brought to Hawaii, constituted 17.8 per cent of the 
population in 1896, and only 7.9 per cent in 1923. 
The Japanese, who did not begin to come until 1884, 
reached their highest relative number in 1920. Be- 
ginning with that year the per cent has decreased as 
follows: 1920, 42.7 per cent; 1921, 41.6 per cent; 
1922, 41.1 per cent; 1923, 40.4 per cent. The num- 
ber of adult male Japanese, both those born in Hawaii 
and those born in Japan, decreased from 41,795 in 
1910 to 36,548 in 1920. 

Since the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” went into 
effect, more Japanese men and children have left 


Hawaii than have entered. By comparing three sets 
of official passenger statistics, which are kept on a 
somewhat different basis, Dr. Romanzo has found 
that, since 1908, more men have left Hawaii for Japan 
in the steerage than have come to Hawaii from Japan 
by 6,632; that 12,916 more women have entered 
Hawaii than have departed for Japan, and that 14,690 
more children have departed than have arrived. The 
net number of departures over arrivals is, therefore, 
8,406. From 1908 to 1920 the women who arrived 
were mainly wives whose husbands had preceded them 
or “picture brides.” Since the Japanese Govern- 
ment in 1920 stopped the coming of “picture brides,” 
the net number of women arriving in any one year 
has never been larger than 368, and in one year the 
departures exceeded the arrivals by 172. These recent 
arrivals have been largely young women returning 
from a visit to Japan. It seems evident, therefore, 
that the movement of Japanese wives from Japan to 
Hawaii has about ended. 


The fecundity of married Japanese women in 
Hawaii is lower than that of any other race-group 
except Caucasians from the United States and north 
Europe. In order to understand the birth statistics, 
it is necessary to realize that at the present time there 
are few old women and few girls between ten and 
twenty among the Japanese in Hawaii, and that the 
women between twenty and forty-five are relatively 
numerous. “The decade from 1910 to 1920 was for 
the Japanese in Hawaii a period of getting wives.”’ 
The increase in the number of Japanese married 
women “was much greater than that of all the other 
nationalities combined, and in 1920 they constituted 
nearly half of all married women and over half of all 
married women under 45 years of age.” As this ab- 
normal situation is changed, the ratio of births will 
be reduced correspondingly. At the present time, 
therefore, the fairest way to estimate the birth rate is 
on the basis of the refined rate, that is, the number of 
births to each 1,000 married women under 45 years of 
age. The figures are as follows: 


American and North European ........ 150.3 
Hawaiian 

Asiatic-Hawaiian 296.0 
Caucasian-Hawaiian 


In an article in the March-April issue of the 
JourNAL Or AppLiep SocroLtocy, Dr. Adams states, 
“In view of recent propaganda many people will find 
it hard to believe that the fecundity of the Japanese is 
lower than that of our representatives of the Latin 
nations of Europe—Spain and Portugal.” But he says 
that this is what we ought to expect in the light of the 
social forces that tend to reduce the birth-rates; that 
“the refined birth-rate for the Japanese in California 
is somewhat higher than for the Hawaiian Japanese ;” 
that although Japanese rate in both California and 
Hawaii is much higher than among immigrants from 
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northwestern Europe, “it is highly probable that it is 
lower than that of the immigrants from Southern 
and Eastern Europe,” and that “a reduction within 
ten years can be confidently predicted” when the 
effects of selection and abnormal age distribution of 
the younger women recently immigrating are passed. 
Finally, Dr. Adams gives statistics to prove that in 
Hawaii the numbers of voters in 1941 of American 
citizens of Japanese race will probably be under 25 
per cent of the whole number of voters. He recog- 
nizes the many elements of uncertainty, and there- 
fore makes his estimate by the following stages: 


Preliminary 
estimate based 
on the assump- 
tion that the 
situation will 
not be changed 
by immigra- 
tion and emig- 
ration after 
the census date 


National Groups Final estimate 
in which allow- 
ance is made 
for probable im- 
migration and 


of 1920 emigration. 
Hawaiian and part Hawaiian ... 20,000 20,000 
Portuguese, Spanish and Porto 
American and North European. 11,200 15,000 
Filipinos and others............ 8,500 40,000 
Per cent Japanese 37.1 22.1 


The full treatment of this subject is given in two 
pamphlets, “The Japanese in Hawaii” by Professor 
Romanzo Adams and “New Factors in American 
Japanese Relations and A Constructive Proposal” by 
Sidney L. Gulick, both published by the National Com- 
mittee on American Japanese Relations. (287 Fourth 
Av., New York. 25 cents each.) 


A Foundation for African Art 


The production of Negro music and the appearance 
of Negro artists in America has created renewed in- 
terest in Negro art in general. It is interesting in- 
formation therefore that Albert C. Barnes, a business 
man of Philadelphia, has for some years devoted time 
and money to the collection of specimens of African 
art which he believes should be placed on the same 
plane with other creative art forms of world renown 
and appreciation. He holds, for instance, that African 
sculpture has incontestable masterpieces comparable 
with early Greek and other classic forms. He has col- 
lected more than eight hundred specimens of African 
art and accorded them a place of honor in the Barnes 
Foundation, which has been granted a charter by the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Barnes claims that the modern movement in 
art undoubtedly got its inspiration from African art. 
He believes this true of paintings, sculpture and music, 
and particularly of the modern French masters. He 
goes so far as to hold that since Debussy all the in- 
teresting developments of art have drawn inspiration 
from African creations. His collection definitely fixes 
epochs in the development of Negro art, each with its 
own creative form. 


